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is commendable, the assignments given are generally good, though not new, and 
the course indicated should prove interesting. Of the first serious fault we have warn- 
ing in the preface, which says that "the logical arrangement of material should be 
subordinated to the needs of the pupils." That may be true, if it can be proved 
that the pupils will profit most by an illogical arrangement. The summary at the 
end of the third chapter will show how hard it must be for the pupil to know what 
he is learning, or what he is learning about, at any particular time. In this chapter 
are discussed image-making, figures of speech, the use of words, sentence-writing, 
paragraphing, and theme-outlines, all slightly, and without distinguishing clearly, 
either subjects or principles. And neither in this chapter nor elsewhere is there an 
adequate treatment of the paragraph, of the sentence, or of diction. It is true that 
the amount of technical information given should be small, and that it should be 
given concretely as good advice about the pupil's writing. But the assumption of 
the preface that rhetorical theory is taught for the sake of the recitation can not be 
taken seriously. The simple and obvious laws of the different units of composition 
are worth knowing, and young people show a preference for definite statements. 
The fundamental weakness of the book is this: it does not give with clearness or 
force the definite instruction that boys and girls in the high school desire and need. 

John Maxwell Crowe 
University High School 



The Language Readers. (Grades I-VI.) Six volumes. By Franklin J. 
Baker and George R. Carpenter. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1906. 

This series of Readers aims to give within the compass of one book for each of 
the first six years of school all that the children and the teacher need for the study 
of all the language arts and sciences — literature, language including formal grammar 
and rhetoric, composition oral and written, spelling, and reading. The authors 
and compilers suggest two arguments by way of defending the plan: (a) "economy 
of time and money;" (6) "efficiency in instruction." Of course it is a canny 
thought, that of all the material for all these disciplines within one book, and one can 
readily grant the economy of money; the other items of the two arguments are not to 
be so lightly assumed, because they are precisely the point and they need further 
defense. 

The selections are made and graded with great taste and judgment, with the 
exception of a bare half-dozen bits for example, "I remember, I remember," and 
"Break, break, break," both of which are the purest pathetic fallacies for persons 
under eleven. With the smallest number of such exceptions, the selections are all 
things that one desires every child to know — though this is not saying that they are all 
that one desires his child to know of the literary kind. 

The compilers seem quite aware of the danger of fragments; yet there are many 
bits in the books that, taken out of larger wholes, have the effect of unrelated episodes. 
Such are the bit out of Emmy Lou, all the incidents out of The Odyssey, Robinson 
Crusoe, and other longer classics. As a matter of fact every book of selections has 
the effect of a collection of fragments, and to make such a book the only basis of a 
child's year in literature is to miss one of the most desirable of literary results — the 
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impression of a large organized whole. Every such book should merely accompany 
and supplement some single story or cycle of stories which constitutes the stable basis 
of the year's literature. This weakness of the series as a complete discipline in lit- 
erature grows out of the unfortunate theory as to the relation in the child's experience 
of his reading to his literature, it being obviously impossible to print the whole of 
any long classic in a child's Reader. 

This is not the only weakness of this plan, and all similar plans that have the 
same fundamental idea. Here are others: 

1. To adapt the child's literature for the first three years to his own reading 
is to keep him at things much too immature, and so to retard his mental and artistic 
growth. He can apprehend and appreciate many things he can not read. It is the 
merest commonplace that his speaking and listening vocabulary is years ahead of 
his reading vocabulary — no matter how he learns to read. Of course this is the 
secret of the revolt of children who learn to read late — the simplicity of the ideas and 
expressions are far behind their ability. It is in his literature given through his ear, 
as literature by nature should be given, that he uses and grows his maturer powers. 

2. To entangle literature with the discipline of reading is to put an unfair burden 
upon a subject that ought to be as nearly pure play as possible. It remains true that 
with all our experimenting and enthusiasm, to the majority of children, and in the 
hands of the majority of teachers, the mechanics of reading is drudgery; literature 
should only share this burden with the other disciplines. Besides, it is surely wise 
to make upon the children and the teachers the impression that reading is a tool, a 
medium through which we reach things we want. From this point of view reading 
books are an evil more or less necessary according to circumstances. But if we must 
have them they should be so made as to lead the children quickly to the notion that 
reading is a key to, perhaps a gate through which we get at — the joys and rewards 
of literature, to be sure — but also the images of history, the facts of nature, the details 
of handicraft. It should not need saying that every alert teacher is in our day eager 
to help forward the movement to free literature again from its bondage to the printed 
page, and that every such teacher laments any tendency to identify the two. 

There is a similar objection to the association of drill in writing, in spelling, 
and in composition with literature — it creates the same impression of a task — a per- 
fidious breaking of the promise of literature. If all or much of a child's composition 
is attached to his lessons in literature, it inevitably takes finally the form of literary 
criticism, or of reproduction, ignoring the creative aspect of composition and losing 
sight of its social or communicating function. Further, it should be pointed out that 
the literary style and vocabulary are not good for all subjects and purposes, and 
that the child who gets them fixed upon him is seriously handicapped. On the large 
scale of things it is a pity to identify " English" with literature, since there is literature 
in all languages, and since there is much English that is not, and should not be, 
literature. 

One is dismayed and disappointed to come in the prefaces upon the assumption 
of a theory of composing that one had ventured to hope never to see again — the theory 
that in all composition the child proceeds "logically from sentence to paragraph 
and from paragraph to the whole composition. " He does this only when he proceeds 
according to the teacher's "logic." When he proceeds naturally, creatively and 
genetically, as he should always do in his literary composing, he proceeds in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. 
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Many of the questions and suggestions are not artistically or pedagogically wise. 
At the risk of seeming captious or ungracious one would call attention to this exercise 
merely as an example. At the close of the selection from "The Pilot" (Sixth Year 
Language Reader, p. 348) there is this direction: "Notice throughout how the author 
makes us feel that the ship is almost a thing of life. Quote lines that give you this 
feeling." We all know that if the sixth grade is told to have a feeling it will get 
a feeling. Can 't we imagine them scampering back to find those lines ? Some of 
them, perhaps the most kindly hypnotic subjects, will find what the teacher hopes 
tney will find; some will be "hot;" some barely "warm;" some straying around 
the cold edges of the game will find nothing. 

The pursuit of synonyms becomes almost irritating, especially when every- 
one knows that there are many processes of enlarging and clarifying a child's vocab- 
ulary more trustworthy as to information, and more creative and literary as to results, 
than the study of the slippery synonym, if there be such a thing as a synonym. One 
is appalled to find such information as this (Sixth Grade Language Reader, p. 42) : 
"In 'Kathleen' you accent every other syllable." What doctrine of English versifi- 
cation will permit this neat formula to stand ? Will the editor who is responsible 
for that formula try to apply it to the last stanza of "Kathleen" ? 

Most of the material in these questions and suggestions should never be placed 
in the hands of the children, but should be given, if at all, in a manual to be used by 
the teacher. 

But really, one turns constantly back to the books with the feeling that he has 
in them a large collection of charming things, and that if a school for reasons peda- 
gogical or economical adopts the policy of teaching all the language arts and sciences 
as one discipline (though one must protest that no sound aesthetics will allow any 
school to sweep literature into this conglomerate), and if the books can be put into 
the hands of a free and original teacher who would know how to handle and when 
to ignore the teaching material, these are, because of the high quality of the selections 
and the wisdom with which they are graded, good books to use. 

Porter Lander MacClintock 
Chicago 



Principles oj Oral English. By Erasttjs Palmer and L. Walter Sammis. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. xii+222. $0.60. 

This book first emphasizes the importance of diaphragmatic breathing, and gives 
a few simple exercises for gaining control of the voice. The importance of distinct 
articulation is dwelt upon, and the student is advised to practice until the voluntary act 
becomes involuntary. Modulation is defined, and the human voice analyzed. 
Quality is pronounced the basic principle of vocal expression. The relation of the 
properties of voice to vocal expression is explained in such a way that the student may 
see how the correct reading of a sentence looks. This should be of particular service 
to him whose ear is not sufficiently true to enable him to hear with exactness the modu- 
lations of his own voice. 

It is further explained that emphasis is any means by which the attention of an 
audience is so concentrated upon a word, a phrase, a clause, a sentence, or an entire 
speech, that an unusally strong impression is made upon the minds of the hearers. 
The student is cautioned not to perform an act so that it will merely divide the atten- 



